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[Ascent to Mount Sinai, from the ‘ Voyage en Arabie Petrée, par MM. Leon et Laborde.’ ] 


Tut Peninsula formed by the two branches in which 
the gulf called the Red Sea terminates, constitutes part 
of the wild and desolate region which has been well 
designated Arabia Petrea or Arabia the Stony. In 
characterising this region, Sir Frederick Henniker 
uses expressions, the suitableness of which will be best 
recognised by those who have had occasion to look 
down from elevated points upon similar scenes. He 
calls it “a sea of desolation,” and following out the 
idea, adds, —* It would seem as if Arabia Petrma had 
once been an ocean of lava, and that, while its waves 
were literally running mountains high, it was com- 
manded suddenly to stand still.” The whole of this 
region is composed of bare rocks and craggy precipices, 
among which narrow defiles and sandy valleys are 
iiterspersed. There is little vegetation. Many of the 
plains are covered with loose flints and pebbles, and 
others are sandy. ‘The few plants and shrubs that are 
“— — are such as love a dry sandy soil, or such as 
OL. ° 





contrive to draw nourishment from the fissures of the 
rocks, or from a thin mixture of clay, which may be 
found in some parts of the soil. Rain rarely falls in 
this wilderness, and fountains or springs of water are 
exceedingly rare; and when found, the water is gene- 
rally either brackish or sulphureous, but not unwhole- 
some. 

In the central part of this peninsula stands the group 
of the Sinai mountains, to which great celebrity has 
been given by its connexion with several important 
circumstances in the migration of the Israelites from 
Egypt to Palestine. Burckhardt thus speaks of the 
whole as viewed from the elevated peak of Mount St. 
Catherine, from whence the direction of the different 
surrounding chains of mountains could be distinctly 
traced. ‘ The upper nucleus of the Sinai, composed 
almost entirely of granite, forms a rocky wilderness of 
an irregular circular shape, intersected by many narrow 
valleys, and from thirty to forty miles in diameter. It 
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contains the highest mountains of the peninsula, whose 
shaggy and pointed peaks, and steep and shattered 
sides, render it clearly distinguishable from all the rest 
of the country in view. It is upon this tegion of the 
peninsula that the fertile valleys are found which pro- 
duce fruit trees ; they are principally to the south and 
south-west of the convent of St. Catherine, at three or 
four hours distant. Water is also found in plenty in 
this district, on which account it is the place of refuge 
to all the Bedouins when the low country is parched 
up. 

Its advantage in this respect may heve operated in 
the selection of the spot for the encampment of the 
Israelites, who remained here nearly a year; for there 
seems little doubt that this upper country or wilderness 
formed exclusively the desert of Sinai, so often men- 
tioned in the account of their wanderings. It is per- 


haps impossible to ascertain with distinctness which of 


the different elevations comprised in this chain form 
the “* Horeb,” where Moses received the call to his 
great work, or the “ Sinai,” where the tables of the law 
were committed to his hands. There has beeti a good 
deal of discussion on this point, into which we do not 
feel it necessary to enter, contenting ourselves with an 
account of the part of the group to which that dis- 
tinction is restricted by local traditions and religious 
establishments, and to which the descriptions of tra- 
vellers more particularly refer. Those who wish for 
more detailed information concerning this region and 
its various elevations will do well to consult the full 
account which is given in Burckhardt’s ‘ Travels.’ 

The sacred part of thé Sinai group consists of two 
adjoining elevations, of; perhaps we should say, one 
mountain with two stinimits, respectively knowh as 
** Gebel Mousa” (Motitit Moses), and “* Gebel Katerin” 
(Mount Catherine); the former being, in common 
opinion, Sinai, and thé latter, Horeb. Witholit at- 
tempting to set the tattef Aight, we must obsérvé that 
some authorities incline ire this arrangement ; 
considering Gebel Mousa #8 Hofeb, aiid Gebel Katetin 
as Sinai; while othefs qiiestioi Whether either of the 
two has any just claiiti t6 be coiisidéfed as Sinai of 
Horeb. A more ele¥ siiitimit, With five peaks; to 
the westward, called Motiit Se: fal, SbEHS th Have been 
at some early time considered as thé “* Mutiiit of Moses*:” 
On this mountain Burekhardt fotiiid the foindations of 
a large edifice, the ruiiis of a stoné reservoit Gh the 
lower summit, blocks of gtaitite with iiscHptidinis on 
different parts, even near thé highest sumimpit; whiere 
also that able traveller found steps regiilatly fortiied 
with large loose stones which must have been brought 
from below, and which are so judiciously arranged along 
the declivity, that they have resisted the devastation of 
time, and still materially assist the ascent. He was 
afterwards told that these steps “‘ were the continuation 
ofa regular path from the bottom of the mountain, 
which is in several parts cut through the rock with 
great labour.” Between some of the masses of stone, 
near this same summit, there are simall caverns large 
enough to shelter a few persons, and the sides of which 
have inscriptions similar to those on the blocks. There 
are no inscriptions on either the Gebel Mousa or Gebel 
Katerin, except in the latter above the rock from which 
the water is said to have issuéd, and which may be dis- 
tinctly traced as the work of pilgrims. From all these 
circumstances; Burckhardt concludes :—‘“ I am_per- 
suaded that Mount Serbal was at one time the chief 
place of pilgrimage in the peninsula, and that it was 
then considered as the mountain where Moses received 
the Tables of the Law; though I am equally convinced, 
from a perusal of the Scriptures, that the Israelites 
encamped in the Upper Sinai, and that either Djebel 

* This must be understood as a comprehensive term, implying 
both Sinai and Horeb, in this article. 
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Mousa or Mount St. Catheyine is the real Horeb. It 
is not at all impossible that the proximity of Serbal to 
Egypt may at one period have caused that mountain 
to be the Horeb of the pilgrims, and that the establish- 
ment of the convent in its present situation, which was 
probably chosen from motives of security, may have led 
to the transferring of that honour to Djebel Mousa, 
At present neither the monks of Sinai nor those of 
Cairo consider Mount Serbal as the scene of any of the 
events of sacred history, nor have the Bedouins any 
tradition respecting it: but it is possible that, if the 
Byzantine writers were thoroughly examined, some 
mention might be found of this mountain, which I 
believe was never before visited by any European tra- 
veller.” 

A good deal of the uncertainty and confusion attend- 
ing this question has arisen from the manner in which 
the sacred writers indistriminately apply the terms 
** Horeb” and “‘ Sinai” to the scene of the same trans- 
actions, employing them as convertible terms. This 
has led to the conclusion that, as iti the now recognised 
spot, the two must be twin summiits of the same moun- 
tain. But this conclusion is of doubtful foundation. 
It is not clear that Horeb is used as the name of a 
mountain at all, but rather of the rocky district in which 
the mountain Sinai stood. However, whether we con- 
sider Mounts Moses and St. Catherine as one mountain, 
under the name of Sidi; br as two, under the names 
of Horeb and Sitiai, the partitilar mass of rock which 
it denotes has the balance of opinion and circumstance 
in favour of its being the trie site of those important 
transactions Which rendef thé spot almost equally vene- 
rable in the éyés of Jews, Cliristians, and Mohamme- 
datis *; 

Tt requires & Word Of éxplatiation, why so oddly 
inappropriaté a Hae as that of St. Catherine should 
have bee give ts Hareb; The fict is, that there is 
at the foot of the motititdiii & celebrated convent called 
after this sdint ; altholigh it Wa’ originally, and still is, 
dedicated to the Traiisfigtiratioi, There are so many 
interesting particiilars connected with this establish- 
melit that we shall také ai euely opportunity of fur- 
hishifig ah accotint of it; With Afi illustrative wood-cut. 
Tt i8 only necessary nbW t6 state, that a few years after 
this convent was built by the Eihperor Justinian, one 
Of thé monks Ws infortied if & dream that the corpse 
of St. Catherine, Who had siiffered martyrdom at Alex- 
atidtia; iad beeh trahsportéd by angels to the summit 
of the highest peak of the surrounding mountains. 
Wheretipon the miéiiks a’cended the mountain in pro 
cessiofi; and, Having found the bones, brought them 
down and deposited them in the church. To com- 
memorate such an event, it would seem that nothing 
less could be done than to call not only the convent 
but the mountain after St. Catherine. 

Travellers put up at this convent, and after some 
repose there, generally think it their first duty to ascend 
to the summit of the Gebel Mousa (Sinai), the road to 
which begins to ascend immediately behind the walls of 
the convent. Regular steps have been cut all the way 
to the summit, but they have been so much injured by 
the winter torrents as to be now of little use. After a 
steep ascent of about three-quarters of an hour, there 
is a small plain, the entrance to which from below is 
through a stone-gateway, which, in former times, was 
probably closed. A little beneath it, amidst the rocks, 
is a small church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary. On 
the plain itself is a larger building, of rude construc- 
tion, bearing the name of St. Elias: It is now only 
frequented ‘by the monks at certain seasons for the 


* Those who. wish to consider the question of the identity of 
Horeb and Sinai more in detail, will find the subject fully dis- 
cussed in the volume én Arabia ih the ‘Modern Traveller,’ by 
Mr. Josiah Conder, 
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urpose of reading mass. The pilgrims usually halt 
on this spot, where 2 tall cypress-tree grows by the side 
of a stone tank that receives the winter rains. ‘There 
were here, not many years ago, according to Laborde, 
two cypresses and three olive-trees, but they have all, 
save one cypress, perished. This is the part of the 
mountain where, in the belief of the Arabs, Moses stood 
in the presence of God. From this place a still steeper 
ascent than before conducts to the summit of the peak, 
the plain of which is about sixty paces in circumference. 
On the very top stands a church, which is the principal 
object of the ascent to Christian pilgrims. This church 
is built of granite, but has suffered much from the 
Arabs, who have exerted themselves to the utmost to 
destroy it. They believe that the Tables of the Law 
are concealed somewhere under this building, and have 
made excavations on every side in the hope of finding 
them. The Moslems themselves have a poor upadorned 
mosque, about thirty paces from the church, on a some- 
what lower peak. They hold it in arene eration, 
and it is the place of their pilgrimage. ‘The Bedonins 
often visit it, and slaughter sheep in honour of the 
Jewish lawgiver, to whom they make vows, and entreat 
his intercession on their behalf, ‘These poor people are 
not without pecyliar relics of their own on this moun- 
tain; for in the ascent from St. Elias to this summit a 
place is shown in the rock which somewhat resembles 
the print of the fore part of a foot, and which the 
Moslems firmly believe to have been made by the foot 
of Mohammed when he visited the mountain. When 
he did-so, or that he ever did so, history does not state ; 
but the fact of such a visit is firmly believed, not only 
by the Moslems but by the monks of Sinai, who on 
their part have a print of his hand to match with this 
print of his foot. 

The mountain of St. Catherine is higher and more 
picturesque than that of Moses. Its principal relic 
would of course naturally be the site of the burning 
bush ; but this is supposed to be enclosed within the 
church of the convent, which will be described in a 
future Number. The ascent is very difficult, but is re- 
warded by extensive views over the gulfs of Akaba 
and Suez, as the two branches of the Red Sea which 
embrace the peninsula are called. ‘The island of 
Teraan, the village of Tor, and the high ground near 
Suez, are among the distant points which may be dis- 
tinguished, to which M. Laborde adds the mountains 
of Africa, The top of Sinai is seen far below. All 
the rest is the same “sea of desolation,” the same 
confusion of granite mountains and valleys destitute 
of verdure, which has already been noticed. This 
mountain, like the other, terminates in a sharp peak, 
consisting of an immense block of granite, the smooth 
surface of which is ascended with difficulty. On the 
summit itself there is only a smal] chapel, or shed, badly 
built with loose uncemented stones, and hardly high 
enough to allow a person to stand upright. It covers 
the spot from which the body of St. Catherine is said to 
have been taken, although the floor is hard and solid rock. 

Between Sinai and Horeb is the valley of El Ledja, 
in which is the small convent of El Erbayn, which is in 
good repair, and affords a convenient resting-place to 
travellers descending from the barren mountains above. 
This valley, though narrow and encumbered with blocks 
of stone rolled down from the mountains, is, upon the 
whole, very pleasant and agreeable. Our wood-cut 
exhibits part of it where the series of ascending steps 
commences. ‘The gateway is said to have been erected 
on the spot where a supernatural iron cross opposed the 
further progress of a Jew, whom the miracle converted, 
and who was baptized in the ravine. This valley pre- 
Sents many objects of veneration, particularly the sup- 
posed rock which Moses struck for a supply of water. 
It lies quite insulated by the side of the path, and is 
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about twelve feet in height, of an irregular shape, ap- 
proaching to a cube. ‘There are some apertures on its 
surface, through which the water is said to have burst 
out; they are for the most part ten or twelve inches 
long, two or three broad, and not more than from one 
to two inches deep, but a few may be as deep as four 
inches. Most of these fissures are evidently the work 
of art, but three or four of the twenty may be natural, 
and these probably first drew the attention of the 
monks to the stone. That it is really the rock of 
Meribah is sincerely believed by the present monks of 
Sinai, as well as by the Bedouins, who put grass into 
the fissures as offerings to the memory of Moses, in the 
same manner as they place grass upon the tombs of 
their saints, becayse grass is tv them the most precious 
gift of nature, and that upon which. their existence 
chiefly depends. They also bring hither their female 
camels, believing that by making the animal crouch 

wn before the rock, while they recite some prayers 
and renew the grass in the fissures of the stone, their 
camels will become fertile, and yield milk in abun- 
dance. That this is not the real rock of Meribah, nor 
the vale the “ valley of Raphidim” of the Bible, is 
clear from the fact, that here and elsewhere in the 
Upper Sinai perennial springs are so numerous as to 
supersede all occasion for a miraculous supply of water. 
Not far from this is shown a small and apparently 
natural excayation in a granite rock, resembling a 
chair, where it is said that Moses often sat. Near this 
is seen the petrified pot or kettle of Moses, being a 
circular projecting knob in @ rock, resembling the lid 
of a tea-kettle in size and shape. e Arabs have 
often, in vain, endeayoured to break this rock, sup- 
posing it to conceal great treasures. 





SWORD-FISH. 


Tue prolonged bony snout of the sword-fish, bearing 
some resemblance to a sword in its form and employ- 
ment, has in all nations procured: for the fish a name 
expressive of this analogy. The generic character com- 
mon to the species is, that the head with the upper jaw 
terminates in a sword-shaped snout, that the mouth is 
without teeth, that the gill-membrane has eight rays, 
and that the body is roundish and without seales! The 
two principal species are,—the common sword-fish, 
and the broad-finned sword-fish. The common sword- 
fish (xiphias gladius) is considered as properly a native 
of the Mediterranean, though it sometimes strays into the 
Atlantic, and has been found along the coast of Europe 
as far as the Baltic, and along that of Africa as far as 
the Cape of Good Hope. It has a long and round body, 
largest near the head, and gradually tapering towards 
the tail. ‘The head is rather flat, and the mouth wide, 
both jaws endiug in a point, but the upper extending to 
a much greater length than the lower. This prolonged 
part is that which is usually called the sword: it is of 
a bony substance between three and four inches wide 
at the base, accerding to the proportions of. the indivi- 
dual to which it belongs, and tapering to a sharp point. 
It is covered by a strong epidermis or scarf skin, rough 
to the touch like sand paper. A deeply-impressed line 
or furrow runs down the middle of the upper part, and 
three similar furrows on the lower surface. It has only 
one fin on the back, which runs along the whole length 
of it. It is very high at the commencement, and sink- 
ing suddenly, becomes very shallow, and is continued 
to within a short distance of the tail, terminating in an 
elevated point. The vent-fin, which is placed nearly 
opposite this part beneath, is moderately small, and 
much wider at each extremity than in the middle. The 
gill-fins are rather small, and of-a lanceolate shape. 
The tail is large and crescent-shaped, and on each 
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[Sword-Fish. } 


side of the body, immediately before it, is a strong 
finny appendage. The general colour of the fish is 
brown, accompanied by a deep steel-blue cast on the 
head and upper parts, and inclining to silvery white 
on the sides and abdomen. It sometimes grows to a 
very large size, and as much as twenty feet in length. 
Pennant mentions one cast on shore near Laugharne, 
Caermarthenshire, the head of which alone weighed 
seventy-five pounds, and was furnished with a snout 
three feet long. 

The sword-fish is very active in its movements and 
voracious in its appetite. It feeds on the smaller kinds 
of fish, which it kills by piercing them with its sword. 
It is said to be in particular a very great enemy to the 
tunny, which 1s described by Belon to be as much 
alarmed by its appearance as a sheep is at the sight of 
a wolf. 

This fish is highly esteemed as an article of food by 
the Sicilians, who buy it up eagerly at any price at the 
commencement of the season, which lasts from May to 
August. They cut it into pieces, and salt it for future 
use. This process was in ancient times particularly 
performed at the town of Thuri in the bay of Tarentum, 
whence the fish was called fomus thurianus. A de- 
scription of the ancient manner of taking this fish has 
been left us by Strabo, from which it appears that the 
process was the same as that now in use. A man 
mounts upon a cliff that overhangs the sea; and as 
soon as he discovers the fish, gives notice to a boat in 
attendance of the course it has taken. A man in the 
boat then mounts the mast, and on seeing the sword-fish 
directs the rowers towards it. As soon as they think 
themselves within reach, the man on the mast descends, 
and taking in his hand a harpoon, to which a cord is 
attached, strikes it into the fish, sometimes at a con- 
siderable distance. After being wearied with its agita- 





tions and attempts to escape, as well as exhausted by 
its wound, the fish is seized and drawn into the. boat. 
The operation has considerable resemblance to the 
whale fishery on a small scale. The superstitious 
Sicilian fishermen have an unintelligible chant, which 
they regard as a most essential part of their apparatus, 
Brydone thinks it is Greek: but be that as it may, the 
fishermen are convinced of its efficacy as a charm, its 
operation being to attract and detain the fish near the 
boat. There are certainly some Italian words in it, 
although it is said that the men believe that the fish 
would dive into the water and be seen no more if it 
happened to hear a word of Italian. 

The broad-finned sword-fish (ziphias platypterus) is 
of a thinner and more elegant form than the preceding, 
and is also distinguished by an extremely broad back 
fin, and by very long sharp- pointed thoracic appendages, 
which ate entirely | wanting in the other. The general 
colour of the fish is of a silvery-bluish white, except in 
the back, head, tail, and fins, which in the living ani- 
mal are of a deep blue, fading into brown in the dried 
specimens. This fish is found in the Brazilian and 
East Indian seas, and also in the Northern seas, where 
and elsewhere it is a great enemy to whales, piercing 
them with its formidable weapon. A specimen of this 
fish occupies a very conspicuous situation at the British 
Museum in a distinct case, which also contains three 
specimens of detached swords. In the same room there 
is a small specimen of the common sword-fish. 

The captain of an East Indiaman sent to Sir Joseph 
Banks an account of an astonishing but not singular 
instance of the strength of an individual of this broad- 
finned species: the “bottom of his ship was pierced 
through by its sword in such a manner that it was com- 
pletely imbedded, or driven through almost to its base, 
—the animal having been killed with the violence of 
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the shock. It is a fortunate circumstance that the 
fish is generally either killed in this manner or else 
erishes from being unable to withdraw its weapon, 
for could it effect this object, the vessel must inevitably 
founder in consequence of the leak; and indeed in- 


stances are recorded in which some vessels, probably | 


old or of a slight description, have been greatly en- 
dangered, or even lost, in consequence of having been 
struck by a sword-fish. In the present instance, the 
wood, with the sword imbedded in it, was sawed out, 
and is now in the British Museum, where it forms one 
of the detached swords just mentioned. 

Pliny mentions the power of the sword-fish to trans- 
fix vessels ; and this was for a long time regarded as 
one of the exaggerated statements which are so common 
in the works of the ancient naturalists. Dr. Shaw 
thinks that Pliny, not being acquainted with the dis- 
tinction of species, must have attributed to the common 
sword-fish what is true only of this species; but Dr. 
Shaw must have been in error, as the operation seems 
to be as often performed by the common fish as 
by that with the broad fin,—a fact which does not 
appear to have heen ascertained when he wrote. 
Dr. Jerome V. C. Smith, in his ‘ Natural History of 
the Fishes of Massachtisetts,’ 1833, describes the 
common sword-fish as frequent off that coast, contrary 
to the ordinary opinion, which restricts it to the Medi- 
terranean, and to the Atlantic coasts of Africa and 
Europe. That he means the common and not the 
broad-finned species is however evident, as he gives a 
figure and a detailed description. He then proceeds 
to relate instances of transfixion performed by this fish 
such as Dr. Shaw would restrict to the broad-finned 
species. Dr. Smith seems to have seen specimens of 
the fish which he describes, but he mentions that. his 
practical information is derived from Mr. Dagget, an 
aged person, who has pursued the business of a pilot 
for half a century. Upon the whole, it seems evident 
that his information, the substance of which we proceed 
‘to give, applies to the common sword-fish, although it 
is to be regretted that he could not acquire distinct 
information concerning the smaller sword-fish of which 
he had heard mariners speak, and which he at first sup- 
posed might be the makaira (to be presently noticed), 
but which in the end he concluded must be the young 
of the common fish. There is no doubt, however, 
that, although, on the authority of Dr. Smith and his 
authorities, we are bound to consider the ensuing facts 
as applying to the common species, the whole is equally 
true of the broad-finned one. There is in fact little, if 
any, known difference in their habits. 

Our author observes, that the fish “ is evidently pos- 
sessed of a highly irritable disposition, and therefore 
appears to be constantly involved in perilous and fearful 
difficulties. It is voracious, and yet without teeth: and 
though it seems to be the knight-errant of the deep by 
meddling with the affairs of others, in which it has no 
personal interest, it also appears, at other times, to be 
at open war with whatever moves in the liquid element. 

“Whales of prodigious magnitude, though truly 
peaceably disposed, if by chance they get within the 
sphere. of its vision, are butchered without mercy. 
Whenever the sword-fish fails of accomplishing the 
death of this great animal, it is oftener because the 
sword is not long enough to penetrate through the 
thicle sheet of blubber to the vitals than from any want 
of exertion on the part of the warlike assailant.” 

Notwithstanding this view of its character, it seems 
to us that the sword-fish aims its formidable thrusts at 
vessels, not so much from a disposition to attack every- 
thing that falls in its way as under the impression that 
the said vessels are whales, or other great fish: and 
may not the fact, that vessels are rarely if ‘ever so at- 
tacked in the Mediterranean, be ina great degree owing 
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to this,—that there are not in that sea any fish so large 
that a sword-fish of ordinary.penetration could mistake 
a ship for them. We are liable to great misappre- 
hension in estimating the character of an animal with- 
out a careful reference to local circumstances. 

Dr. Smith mentions the sword imbedded in wood at 
the British Museum, and gives some additional in- 
stances, which we quote :— 

*“ On a calm sunny day during the last summer, as 
a pilot was leisurely rowing his little skiff over the 
glossy bosom of the gently-swelling waves, he was 
suddenly roused from his seat by the plunge of a sword- 
fish, thrusting his long spear more than three feet up 
through the bottom of his slender bark, when the pilot, 
with that presence of mind for which. the whole fra- 
ternity are distinguished, broke it off on a level with 
the floor, by the but of an oar, before the submarine 
assassin had time to withdraw his fearfully offensive 
weapon. 

“Within five or six years, a Boston ship, on a 
return from a long voyage, being over-hauled for 
repairs, presented the stump of a sword-fish’s blade, 
the point of which was driven a considerable way into 
the hard oak. In repairing his Britannic Majesty’s 
ship Leopard, in 1725, on her return from the coast of 
Guinea, a sword of this fish was found, to have gone 
through the sheathing one inch, next through a three- 
inch plank, and beyond that four inches and a half 
into the firm timber. It was the opinion of mechanics 
that it would require nine strokes of a hammer, weigh- 
ing twenty-five pounds, to drive an iron bolt of similar 
size and form to the same depth in the same hull; yet 
this was accomplished by a single thrust.” 


(Tusk or Sword of a Sword-fish, pierced through the outer and fmner copper- 
covered timbers of a ship.) 


That the vessel came from the coast of Guinea is 
certainly one circumstance in favour of the claim of the 
common fish to the credit of this feat. 

“The Hon. Josiah Robbins,” proceeds Dr. Smith, 
“ of Plymouth (United States), related to us the fol- 
lowing extraordinary fact. On the return of the ship 
Fortune, of Plymouth, from a whaling voyage in the 
Pacific, some time in the year 1826 or 1827, he does 
not recollect which, the stump of a sword-blade was 
discovered on the outside of the hull, which, on ex- 
amination, was found to have penetrated through the 
copper sheathing, an inch board sheathing, a three 
inch plank of hard wood, the solid white oak timber of 
the ship, twelve inches thick, through another two and 
a half inch hard oak ceiling plank, and lastly perforated 
the head of an oil cask, where it still remained im- 
moveably fixed, so that not a single drop of oil had 
escaped.” 

Our second wood-cut will serve to illustrate the above 
anecdotes, being copied from a specimen in the 
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Adelaide Gallery of the weapon of a sword-fish thus 
run through the outer and inner timbers of a copper- 
sheathed vessel. Such palpable evidence seems almost 
needful to render credible the accounts we have given 
of the astonishing strength of this formidable creature. 

Dr. Smith says that the American ship carpenters do 
not view the circumstance of finding points and portions 
of the swords in the hulls of vessels as a rare occurrence, 
particnlarly in those that come from South America. 
** We have,” he continues, “ many specimens of the 
swords from various parts of the world, but only two 
possess the skeleton of the head, which renders them 
quite valuable to a cabinet. Seamen who bring them 
from foreign countries as curiosities, are very apt to 
ruin them in two ways; first, by sawing them off too 
far from the jaw, and secondly, by scraping the blades 
smooth with knives and glass by way of improving 
upon nature; hence a majority of. the specimens in 
museums are nearly ruined.” 

Of the “ short-snouted sword-fish” (ziphias ma- 
kaira) and the “ round-snouted sword-fish,” very little 
is known. The former is described by Lacepéde, from 
a single specimen thrown on shore at Rochelle. It 
resembles generally the common sword-fish, but differs 
in having a much shorter sword, and in being fur- 
nished with two bony tubercles on each side of the tail. 
The other is described by the same author from a head 
preserved in the Paris Museum, which differs from the 
snout of the common sword-fish in being convex above 
instead of flattish, and in having the sides perfectly 
rounded or incapable of cutting: it is also nearly 
cylindrical in shape, instead of being depressed as in 
the common sword-fish ; and it has three longitudinal 
furrows above, and one below; whereas in the other 
there are three below and one only above. 


DEALINGS IN A BAZAAR. 
[From a Correspondent.]} 


[The paper which I now send you is properly a sequel to that 
which you lately,printed under the title of ‘ nd at Kerman- 
e 


shah.’ This might be called ‘ A Second Day at Kermanshah ;’ 
but as it chiefly relates to my observations and proceedings in 
the bazaar of that town, I have chosen to give it another title. ] 


Tue. bazaar of Kermanshah does not need any par- 
ticular description, as it does not differ in general 
arrangement from the bazaars of other towns in 
Persia, and generally they are not materially different 
from those of Turkey. ‘The lodges occupied by the 
shopkeepers seemed, however, rather more roomy than 
in the bazaar at Bagdad, notwithstanding the greater 
extent of the latter. I saw, also, that the goods on sale 
Were displayed to as much advantage and with as 
much taste as perhaps’ could anywhere be exhibited 
with the same materials, and certainly with more than 
I had ever witnessed in Turkey. There was an obvious 
intention to render the display of wares as attractive as 
possible to those who passed by. This pleased me, as 
every thing pleases a stranger in a foreign land which 
hetps to remind him, however remotely, of any usage or 
feeling which exists also in his own country. It seems 
perfectly natural that a tradesman should in every 
proper way endeavour to draw custom to his shop; but 
this is by no means a general rule. A shopkeeper in a 
Turkish bazaar, for instance, seems not to care at 
all whether you come to his shop or go to another ; 
and he hands you for examination the articles you 
require in a manner so listless and indifferent as to 
convey the impression that he considers he does you a 
high favour in so far attending to your wishes. I was 
therefore much pleased to find the behaviour of the 
shopkeepers in this bazaar quite in accordance with the 
impression which the studiously-attractive display of their 
wares conveyed, Some of the men who noticed that I 


was observing their shops, invited me to sit down on 
the bench, and, with great alacrity, bestirred themselves 
in producing for my inspection or in directing my 
attention to such articles as they imagined best cal- 
culated to attract my liking ; nor am I aware that, in 
any instance, the least dissatisfaction was exhibited if J 
made no purchase after all the trouble they had taken, 
Even such men as were engaged in operative labours at 
the same time that they attended to their shops, and 
who seemed very busily occupied, did not appear in any 
degree reluctant to suspend their labours for the pur- 
pose of attending tome. Not a few offered the pipes 
from which they were smoking ; and some, who hap- 
pened to be taking their lunch at noon, invited me with 
great good®will to partake. It generally consisted of 
bread and cheese, with onions, melons, or fruits. 

I think J may take this opportunity of saying a word 
or two about the objections which Persians and other 
Moslems entertain to eating with Christians, espe- 
pecially as the matter does not seem to be in general 
clearly understood. From all I could learn by in- 
formation or personal experience, their feeling is not 
nearly so offensive to us as we understand it to be. 
They have certain formalities connected with the pre- 
paration of their food, the omission of which renders 
the food and those who eat of itimpure. Hence they do 
not generally object to allow a Christian to partake with 
them of their own food, but they cannot bear that he 
should prepare his own food in their vessels, and still less 
do they like to partake of food that he has prepared ; and 
althongh certainly they think he has contracted personal 
impurity by the use of food unlawfully prepared, I am 
persuaded that the objection to eat of his fare is not so 
much an objection to him personally as to the food 
itself, or rather to its mode of preparation. When a 
Christian finds that a Moslem declines to taste his fowl 
or his mutton, even if assured that our mode of killing 
the fowl or sheep is the same as his own, we are apt to 
consider that the objection can be no other than per- 
sonal to ourselves; but the fact is, that it is not 
merely the mode of killing which renders the meat 
lawful to them, but the act must be accompanied by a 
prayer, without which the meat is a forbidden thing, 
and therefore it is that they can only eat meat when 
the animal has been killed—“ sacrificed” they call iti— 
by one of their own persuasion. 

It may be asked how one in my situation could 
manage the business of traffic with persons with whom 
I could hold no verbal communication. I found little 
difficulty in the matter. Having real business to 
transact, I at once declared my deafness by placing my 
fingers on my ears and shaking my head, and then pro- 
ceeded to business, indicating by signs the article I 
wanted. This was easy, as I generally saw some such 
article in the shop; and if the specimens exposed did 
not please me, had only to express a wish to see 
others. In asking the price, I asked them to show me 
a quantity of coin equal to that which they expected 
me to give, and then on my part I showed them the 
sum I was willing to pay; for in dealing with them, 
and perhaps with Orientals generally, it is nearly always 
necessary to make a large abatement on the sum which 
is demanded. It will be seen presently, however, that 
1 had not always the conscience or the courage to 
attempt to cut down the. price so largely as I might 
fairly have done. 

One of the articles I desired to purchase was a pair 
of gloves. After several unsuccessful inquiries, one 
man to whom I applied sent a youth to ransack the 
bazaar for me, but he returned without having ac- 
complished his object. It was easy indeed to have 
obtained a single glove, for here, as in Turkey, luxury 
has not proceeded beyond providing a glove for the 





right hand, nor is that often used except on a journey 
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in cold weather. I accordingly found a variety of right- 
hand gloves, both of worsted and of leather; the latter 
sometimes reaching to the middle of the fore-arm, not 
unlike the gloves of our dragoons. They often had 
fingers, in which they differ from those of Turkey, 
where I do not think I ever saw fingered gloves. After 
having resided a good while in the East, the want of 
gloves did not strike me as a deficiency in Oriental 
costume; but when I came to Constantinople, naked 
hands seemed to assort but badly with the European 
dress,—the frock-coats or tight jackets,—which pre- 
vailed among the military and persons in the employ of 
government. This particularly struck me when I saw 
the sultan himself riding in state, with a large cloak 
over an European dress, managing the reins of his 
horse with an ungloved hand. We must be content 
however with their adopting our costume piecemeal. 
They have got the coat and trousers; hats they still 
abhor,—gloves they have none,—no part of the shirt 
appears,—and boots they dispense with when they can. 
To return to Kermanshah,—as I could not get a pair of 
gloves, I did not purchase any. My fellow-traveller 
had for his own use a good strong pair brought from 
England; and as we were leaving the place the next 
day, a Syud, to whom we were personally known, 
seemed struck at such superfluity as a glove on each 
hand, and, observing that I had none, recommended 
him to give one of them to me. 

Having observed the preceding day that there were 
shoes in the bazaar which seemed much more convenient 
for travelling than the red pumps with peaked toes 
which I had worn since leaving Bagdad, I was intent 
on purchasing a pair, and having made the acquisition 
for three shillings where four was asked, I was very 
well pleased with my bargain. The shoes had high 
iron-bound heels, were without peaked toes, made with 
black leather, and were the only shoes I had seen in 
the East made with welts, on the same principle as our 
own. They were clumsily done to be sure, and the 
leather badly dressed ; but they were things in which 
one might walk firmly, and I was therefore well satis- 
fied with them. AsI proceeded homeward with the 
shoes under my arm, several shop-keepers called me 
aside to ask the price I had given for them. When I 
told them, they laughed heartily and held up two fin- 
gers to signify that two shillings, not three, was the 
price I ought to have given. Most of them, when I 
said “ three,” looked down at my feet, and observing 
that I wore Turkish slippers, laughed again, and nodded 
to one another as much as to say, “ No wonder that a 
fellow who comes from Turkey should be outwitted by 
aclever Persian.” I was at last so thoroughly annoyed 
at the continual solicitation of idle shop-keepers to know 
the history of my shoes, and so tired of joining in the 
laugh against myself, that I refused to turn aside when 
invited, and although some sent men and boys after me 
to ask me to return and exhibit my shoes, I hastened 
to the khan, and arrived there perfectly out of humour 
with my marketing, and, at the moment, not in the best 
of humours with the Persian shop-keepers. 

Notwithstanding this failure I volunt%ered towards 
evening to go forth into the bazaar again and purchase 
materials for supper. My companion, who entertained 
an impression that I managed with the shop-keepers 
more readily by signs than he could with his imperfect 
Turkish, willingly acquiesced in my proposal. In cases 
of this sort iny mode of dealing was somewhat different 
from that which I have already described. As a very 
small sum goes a great way in the purchase of provi- 
sions, I entered into no discussions about prices; but 
showing in my hand such a sum as I thought adequate 
to procure the the quantity I required, I pointed to the 
article and indicated that I wanted so much as the 
money in my hand would purchase. I had not, how- 
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ever, calculated on finding provisions so extraordinary 
cheap as they were at Kermanshah, and was not by 
any means prepared for the thumping quantities which 
were returned me for the small sums I offered. In the 
first instance I paused at a fruiterer’s, and pointing to 
a heap of remarkably fine grapes, desired to have to 
the amount of some coppers, of about the value of 
twopence, which I held in my open hand. The man 
immediately put two great rough stones into one of the 
scales, and piled up in the other such a vast heap of 
fruit, that I was perfectly astonished, and not well 
knowing how to dispose of it, threw back a large part of 
it to the heap from which it was taken: but, as I paid 
for the full quantity, this act did not appear to exalt me 
very much in the esteem of the persons who witnessed 
the transaction. 

My next pause was at a kaboob-shop, which seemed 
to be in excellent repute, as three men were in constant 
employment in supplying the demand at that time of 
the day. Kaboob is a term which, although not re- 
stricted to that form of chopped meat, in the present 
instance signified mutton minced up like sausage-meat, 
and highly seasoned with salt, pepper, onions, and other 
spices, together with some sour vegetable, which gave 
a pleasant acidity to the whole composition. A small 
quantity of this is a grateful repast, and is highly re- 
lished both by Turks and Persians, forming a standing 
resource in the absence of a regularly-prepared meal, 
and frequently a principal ingredient in such a meal. 
Though rather too highly flavoured for an English 
palate, we enjoyed it very much, and were glad when 
we could obtain it, which was only in considerable 
towns. It seems a somewhat delicate operation to dress 
this composition without skins or anything else to confine 
it: but it is performed by the cooks with the greatest 
dexterity and ease. The minced mixture is daubed upon 
a flat iron-skewer, or miniature spit, until it assumes 
the form of an oblong cake about half an inch thick, 
and six or seven inches long by two inches broad. 
In this form as many of them as the customer requires 
are suspended over a clear charcoal fire, and in a few 
minutes assume a brown and crisped appearance. The 
skewer is then extracted, and the purchaser receives his 
kaboobs wrapped up in a cake of that thin flexible bread 
which has been described in the paper ‘ Bread in the 
East,’ in No. 113 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ Two or three 
of these kabvobs are, with a proper proportion of bread, 
quite a sufficient meal for a person of moderate appetite. 
For a sum equal to about three halfpence I had four 
of the oblong pieces I have described, and was charged 
one halfpenny more for the bread in which they were 
wrapped. Not thinking this bread sufficient, I pur- 
chased an ample supply at another shop for a penny. 
Thus, for less than sixpence two persons obtained a 
very pleasant and sufficient meal, consisting of a most 
savoury preparation of meat, with plenty of bread, and 
a quantity of rich fruit by way of dessert. 

My success in this marketing was an exceedingly 
good set-off against the failure in the matter of my 
shoes. With this I may as well conclude; for soon 
after enjoying the supper I had thus provided, we lay 
down to rest, and were roused early the next morning 
to resume our journey. 





SOCIAL HABITS AT GLASGOW IN THE LAST 
CENTURY. 
On this subject some curious particulars are given in 


Dr. Cleland’s ‘ Statistical Account of Glasgow,’ as 
taken from the ‘ Serap Book’ of -his friend Mr. David 


Bannatyne. The following particulars, derived from 
this part of the elaborate work we have mentioned, 
will probably be considered a8 an interesting addition 
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to the information concerning Glasgow, which is con- 
tained iu some recent Numbers of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine.’ 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, and 
during the greater part of the first half of it, the habits 
and style of life of the inhabitants of Glasgow were of a 
very moderate and frugal cast. The dwellings of the 
highest class of citizens generally contained only one 
public room, a dining-room, and even that was used 
only when they had company, the family at other times 
usually eating in a bed-room. After dinner the husband 
went to his place of business, and in the evening to a 
club in a public-house, where with little expense he en- 
joyed himself till nine o'clock, at which hour the party 
uniformly. broke up, and the husbands went home to 
their families. 

The wife gaye tea at home in her own bed-room, 
receiving there the visits of her female acquaintance. 
The gentlemen seldom made their appearance at these 
parties. .The race of burghers, living in this manner, 
had from time to time connected themselves by marriage 
with the first families in the country. The people were 
in general religious, and scrupulously strict in their 
observance of the Sunday. There were families who 
did not sweep or dust the house, did not make the 
beds, or allow any food to be dressed on a Sunday. 
There were some who only opened so much of their 
shutters as enabled the inmates to move up and down, 
or an individual to sit at the opening to read. The 
magistrates employed persons, called “* compurgators,” 
to perambulate the city on the Saturday nights; and 
when, at the approach of twelve o’clock, these inquisi- 
tors happened to hear any noisy conviviality going on, 
even in a private dwelling-house, they entered it and 
dismissed the company. These “* compurgators”™ also 
made their perambulations on Sunday during divine 
service, and ordered home every person they met abroad, 
except in cases of urgent necessity, or, on his refusal, 
took him into custody. But having, about the middle of 
the century, taken into custody a spirited gentleman who 
was walking on Sunday on the Green, he prosecuted 
the magistrates for this exercise of authority, and as he 
succeeded in his suit, the attempt to enforce the observ- 
ance of the day in this manner was discontinued. 

The.wealth introduced by the opening of the British 
colonies to the. enterprise of the Scotch at the Union, 
gradually led to changes in the habits of the citizens. 
About the year 1735 several individuals built houses 
to be occupied solely by themselves, instead of dwelling, 
as formerly, on a floor, the access to which was by a 
common stair. This change, however, made no very 
rapid progress, and, up to the year 1760, very few of 
these single houses had been built, the greater part of 
the more wealthy inhabitants continuing to a much 
later period to occupy floors, in very many cases con- 
taining only one room, After the year 1740, the inter- 
course of society was by evening parties, never exceed- 
ing twelve or fourteen persons, invited to tea and 
supper. They met at four, and after tea played cards 
till nine o’clock, when they supped. The gentlemen 
attended these parties, but did not go away with the 
ladies after supper, but continued to sit with the land- 
lord, drinking punch till a very late hour. The gentle- 
men frequently had dinner-parties in their own houses, 
but it was not until a much later period that the busi- 
ness of visiting was attempted to be carried on by 
dinner-parties. The guests were generally invited by 
the entertainer upon ’Change, from which they accom- 
panied him, at the same time sending word to their own 
houses that they were not to dine at “home. These 
dinner-parties usually terminated in hard drinking ; 
and gentlemen in a state of intoxication were to be met 
with at most evening parties and in all public places. 
Profane swearing was then considered a gentlemanly 
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accomplishment’; and dissipation at entertainments 
was called good fellowship and friendship, and he who 
did not send his guests drunk from his house was con- 
sidered unworthy to entertain genteel company. The 
dinner hour was two o'clock about the year 1770 ; soon 
after it came to three o’ciock; and gradually grew 
later, until it had reached six o'clock in 1828. The first 
instance of a dinner of two courses in Glasgow was 
about the year 1786; and the lady who made this 
change in the economy of the table justified herself 
against the charge of extravagance by saying that she 
had put no more dishes on her table than before, but 
had merely divided her dinner instead of introducing 
her additional dishes in removes. 

The above is the substance of the information given 
by Dr. Cleland from his own and Mr. Bannatyne’s 
sources, concerning the state of society in the last 
century. The doctor completes the picture by adding 
the following particulars concerning the manner in 
which the intercourse of social life is now conducted :— 
“ Families who were formerly content to live in the 
flat of a house in the Old, have now princely self- 
contained houses in the New Town. Entertainments 
are now given more frequently, and the mode of 
giving them is materially changed; persons who for- 
merly gave supper-parties and a bowl of punch, are 
now in the way of giving sumptuous dinners, enter- 
taining with the choicest wines, and finishing with cold 
punch, for which Glasgow is so celebrated. The value 
of the table-service, and the style of furniture in the 
houses of many of the Glasgow merchants, are inferior 
to none in the land. In drinking there is a mighty 
improvement: formerly the guests had to drink in 
quantity and quality as presented by their host; now 
every person drinks what he pleases, and how he 
pleases, after which he retires to the drawing-room, 
and drunkenness and dissipaiion at dinner-parties 
are happily unknown. Profane swearing is now con 
sidered highly reprehensible, so much so, that swearing 
in good company is never heard. The working-classes 
are better lodged, clothed and fed than formerly; and 
since the formation of the water-companies, they are 
more cleanly in their apparel and healthy in their 
persons.” 

In illustration of the last remark, we mav mention, 
as we find in another part of Dr. Cleland’s work, that, 
previously to the establishment of the existing water- 
companies, for supplying the city with water filtered 
from the Clyde, the inhabitants were but indifferently 
supplied from twenty-nine public and a few private 
wells, so that great loss of time was often incurred in 
procuring an adequate supply of water, and from some 
of the wells it was often of indifferent quality when 
obtained. Matters are very differently managed now. 
In 1830 there were 38,237 renters of water in the town 
and suburbs. Persons of property now have water 
conveyed by pipes to every part of their houses, while 
the poor have it brought to their doors on terms more 
advantageous to them than when they had it without 
charge, taking into account the value of the time which 
they then lost. Before this system came intc operation, 
all classes were obliged fo send their clothes to be 
washed at the public washing-house in the Green, the 
well water being too scanty and hard for the purpose. 
The clothes of the poor, and of many others who for- 
merly used the public washing-house, are now washed 
at home, in consequence of which the rent of the wash- 
ing-house has decreased from 600/. a year to 1771. 





*,* The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincola’s Inn Fields. 
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